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and his soul panted after that life every day; for
already he had subdued unto his spirit all that is tran-
sitory and determined to meditate upon the things of
eternity rather than those of the present. Indeed,
when certain priests, or clerks, had gone out to the lay
folk to preach unto them, as is the custom in those
countries,1 and had come to the town and house of the
saint's father, presently, so far as the weakness of his
tender years permitted, the child began to talk with
them of heavenly things, and to ask what would help
him and his infirmity2 for the future.

When thus in protracted meditation he had thought
long of heavenly things, and his whole being was strain-
ing forward to the future and upward to the things
which are on high, at last he laid bare his heart to his
father, and asked him to take his desire in good part.
His father, astounded at the tidings, rebuked him most
vehemently; and, on the one hand, forbade him with
threats to abandon him; on the other, incited him
with blandishments to the care of worldly business;
that he might subdue him to the temporal gain of a
transitory inheritance, and, when his own death came,

1  Bede, Vita S. Guthberti, 9, and Historic Kccleshtstrca, iv, 27
(Giles's translation): " It was then the custom of the English people,
that when a clerk or priest came into the town, they all, at his com-
mand, flocked together to hear the word, willingly heard what was
said, and more willingly practised those things that they could hear
and understand."  The practice of itinerant preaching appears to
have fallen into disuse early in the eighth century upon the general
institution of parish churches.

2  In the sense of human frailty, as in Hebrews, iv, 15; v, 2; vii,
28.